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TOBACCO ROAD IN CONNECTICUT 


would be recruited to work on Connecticut farms 

—but that only children 14 years and over would 

be registered and every effort would be made to supervise 
working conditions. 

However in August an investigation by Miss Edna M. 

Purtell of the Connecticut Department of Labor was made 


AST summer it was announced that school children 





Courtesy, Connecticut Labor Department 
“Look at these faces. .. .” 


public and a blaze of indignation swept over Connecticut 
and nearby states. State Commissioner of Labor Danaher 
called conditions ‘‘intolerable and disgraceful” in a letter 
to the Agricultural Committee of the State Defense Coun- 
cil asking their cooperation. He stated that the employ- 
ment of children as young as 8 years of age on tobacco 
farms was not unusual this year, and a still greater number 
9 and 10 years old were at work. An estimate placed the 
total number of child workers at approximately 3,000. 

“Look at these faces,” the Commissioner said, showing 
photographs to newspapermen. “Look at the immature, 
undeveloped bodies. I am willing to leave it to any parent 
to say whether or not such a practice should persist.” 

Elaborating his charge that conditions were ‘‘a menace 
to the health, morals, safety and general welfare’ of the 
children, Commissioner Danaher wrote: 

“Inadequate transportation facilities is the general rule. 


One employer refused transportation to children who 
could not work because of weather conditions. He was 
willing to leave them 10 miles from home, to find their 
way back as best they could, because he felt they were 
wrong in refusing to work in the rain. 

‘‘Foremanship is generally at a low level, with children 
being buffeted around, cuffed and bellowed at in a manner 
that could not persist for a single day in any well-regulated 
factory. 

“Inadequate drinking and toilet facilities exist in many 
places, and it is fair to state that many operators consider 
that their duties toward their child-workers begin and end 
with the payment of wages... .” 

Among the instances cited in the report were: 

A 13-year-old girl was permanently scarred because of 
the employer's custom of herding the children into a truck 
to transport them to a farm. No seats were provided and 
the branch of a tree ripped open the side of her face. 

Charges were filed against a foreman accused of making 


improper advances to small boys employed on the farm. 
(Continued on page 2) 


Courtesy, Connecticut Labor Department 

Ten-year-old worker from Massachusetts. Picked up at 5:30 a.m.— 

lucky to get home at 7 p.m. Usually has to stand in overcrowded 
truck on 30-mile trip. 
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CHILD BERRY PICKERS INJURED 


BUS loaded with 30 children on their way back to 
Buffalo after a day’s work on a berry farm collided 
with an automobile last July. Miraculously, so observers 
said, no one was killed—but the injured include a 9-year- 
old child with a crushed chest, an 11 year old with a frac- 
tured skull, 12 others ranging in age from 11 to 15 with 
various degrees of cuts and bruises, and 6 whose names 
and ages were not reported. 

The accident occurred at 6:50 p.m. when the children 
were being driven home by the owner of the farm where 
they had been employed. The bus, according to the police 
testimony, ‘‘turned over twice, spilling the occupants over 
each other in a tangled jumble of arms, legs, and scream- 
ing children. The bus finally rested on its top, the left side 
caved in badly. 

“Gasoline spilled from the ripped gas tank. One spark 
could have turned it into a huge torch. There was a two- 
foot hole ripped in the left side, and some of the occupants 
crawled out that way. Others kicked out the windows and 
boosted each other out.” 

This is by no means the first accident involving children 
being transported by truck for work on farms. During the 
three-year period 1937-1940, two working children were 
killed and thirteen injured in farm truck accidents in New 
York State. 

Less than two years ago a truck carrying forty-two agri- 
cultural workers collided with a train in Texas. Eighteen 
of the workers were children. Eleven were killed and the 
other seven required hospitalization. The transportation of 
children in trucks without seats and tail boards was one 
of the points stressed by the Connecticut Labor Depart- 
ment in its investigation of the tobacco fields this summer. 

Most of the children involved in these accidents had 
been working in violation of state child labor laws. But in 
most states enforcement of child labor regulations for agri- 
cultural employment is a dead letter. 


CHILD LABOR IN 
INDUSTRIAL HOMEWORK 


| 5 apron the Federal Wage-Hour Act and despite 
state laws, child labor in industrial homework per- 
sists. A study by the Federal Children’s Bureau* reports 
on two industries—candlewick-bedspreads and lace. 
Handicraft production no longer predominates in the 
candlewick-bedspread industry, machine methods having 
* Industrial Home-Work Conditions in the Candlewick-Bedspread and 


Lace Industries. Federal Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
Mimeographed May 1941. 


‘been widely adopted in recent years, and only 78 families 


in northern Georgia were covered in this survey. How- 
ever, one-fifth of all the children 10 to 16 years in these 
families had helped during the pay period studied. Two 
children were 10 years or younger, 3 were 12 or 13 years, 
and 7 were 14 and 15 years. The extent of child labor 
on bedspread work was believed to be much less than at 
any other time of year since the investigation was made 
in October and most of the schools in the region were 
closed for a 5-week period so that the children might pick 
cotton. Two-fifths of all children 6 to 16 years in these 
families were working in the fields when visited. 

The study of the lace industry includes 349 home- 
workers in 200 families in New York, Rhode Island and 
New Jersey. Child labor has always been characteristic of 
homework in this industry and 17 children under 16 years 
were reported as employed on homework, of whom 7 were 
under 14 years and 10 were 14 and 15 years old. They 
comprised 11 per cent of all children 10 to 16 years of 
age in these families. It is believed that the number at 
work was actually much greater but parents were reluctant 
to admit their children worked. Many claimed that their 
own children did not help but spoke freely of work done 
by children in other families. Ordinarily children worked 
for an hour or two afterschool or in the early evening sev- 
eral days a week. Some worked regularly until late at 
night. One child of 14 was reported to have worked from 
7 p.m. to midnight whenever the family had work.” 

In several localities the practice of delivering lace to 
homeworkers in the late afternoon with the understand- 
ing that it was to be returned to the factory the following 
morning contributed toward the use of children and night 
work for both children and adults. Many homeworkers 
stressed the point that homework earnings were not worth- 
while unless many members in the family work. One 
woman said: “They give lace to those who work until 3 or 
4 in the morning, work Saturdays and Sundays, and have 
the whole family work, children too, from 7, 8, and 10 
years up.” 

Although none of the children were reported to have 
been absent from school for homework, it was evident that 
the school work of some of the children was affected. ‘‘One 
mother said that she had kept her children pulling lace 
as long as she could but that recently the school teacher who 
found children asleep at their desks made inquiry regarding 
the children’s work on lace and as a result the State inspec- 
tors had visited homes reported to have child workers. . . .” 


TOBACCO ROAD IN CONNECTICUT 
(Continued from page 1) 

A 12-year-old girl was found working in a covered field 
with a group of 60 boys. 

A 12-year-old boy was attacked by the owner of a farm 
and a serious cut inflicted on his leg. Miss Purtell, in a 
letter to the National Child Labor Committee, stated: “On 
one field where the straw boss was in the habit of threaten- 
ing the children with a long-bladed knife, the youngsters 
purchased cheap, little jacknives and while they knew one 
small jacknife was a poor defense against the boss's 
deadlier weapon, hoped that a ‘gang up’ with the full 
force of arms, might prove effective.” 


Subsequently the Commissioner stated that among the 
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child workers were 1,200 non-resident children 9 to 14 
years transported from Massachusetts to work on Con- 
necticut farms. They left home in trucks at 5:30 in the 
morning, worked for 10 hours, and were lucky to get 
back home by 7 p.m. Massachusetts says it can do nothing 
about children working in Connecticut. The Connecticut 
Labor Department has no power to regulate conditions on 
“farms.” Every effort to pass legislation dealing with the 
situation over a long period of years has failed. However, 
“there will be no “Tobacco Road’ in Connecticut if this 
Department can help it,’’ says Commissioner Danaher, 
urging Federal legislation. 

The child labor provisions of the Wage-Hour Act can- 
not be invoked to end these flagrant abuses, for children 
working in agriculture when not legally required to at- 
tend school are exempt from the Act. New legislation 
must be adopted to protect these children and the thousands 
of others who work on the nation’s crops. 


IN THE STATES 


California 
Among recent prosecutions for violations of the Child 
Labor Law in California were the following: 


The proprietor of a drive-in restaurant was fined $50 for 
hiring a 13-year-old girl and requiring her to work from 6 p.m. 
to 3 a.m. A customer of the restaurant was sentenced to San 
Quentin Prison for a statutory offense against this girl com- 
mitted during the time she was employed. 

A bowling alley proprietor was fined $50 or 10 days in jail 
on 9 counts of violating the child labor laws. He pleaded 
guilty to employing children under 16 years and requiring them 
to work after 10 p.m. and without school permits. 

A showman was fined $100 for employing children as young 
as 5 and 10 years in a tumbling act in a circus. 

A market manager was fined $50 on a charge of working a 
17-year-old boy more than 8 hours a day and 48 hours a week. 
The boy had worked two successive days of 16 and 1514 hours 
and on another day for 1014 hours. His total for the week was 
55 hours. 

North Carolina 

During the first six months of 1941 employment certifi- 
cates issued to minors 14 to 18 years of age in North Caro- 
lina totalled 9,575. Of these 1,207 were issued to children 
under 16. Nearly twice as many boys as girls entered em- 
ployment. Half of the total number entered manufacturing 
occupations with employment in wholesale and retail trade 
second in importance. 

New Jersey 

Cases have arisen under the new Child Labor Law in- 
volving both industry and agriculture. 

In May the operator of a self-service grocery in Newark was 
fined $25 each on four counts of violation. He employed two 
boys under 11 to distribute advertising handbills paying them 
off in candy bars, while two older boys, both under 16 years, 
worked as full-time clerks from 12 to 13 hours a day at 6 and 
10 cents an hour. 

A Hammonton berry grower was fined $75 for 2 tle 
two boys of 12 years and one of 15 years without employment 
, certificates. Children of 12 may work outside of school hours in 
agriculture but work permits, for which no fee is required, must 
be secured. 

New York 


The Long Island Daily Press of June 19 reported the 
case of a 15-year-old ice cream peddler who was strangled 





and robbed as he counted his cash on his way home one 
night. Ice cream peddlers, we understand, are paid on the 
basis of sales and it is a great temptation for even the 
youngest to stay out late until his wares are disposed of. 
The employment of children under 16 for sales from 
bicycles with side cars is, even during the daytime, a 
hazardous practice. 
New Hampshire 

The State Child Labor Inspector of New Hampshire 
brought suit against a representative of the Jehovah Wit- 
nesses last June when they found a 6-year-old offering the 
“Watch Tower” for sale between 7:15 and 8:15 p.m. 
Testimony disclosed that the defendant had insisted he 
would continue to let the child sell the magazine on the 
streets even though he had been warned that he was violat- 
ing the Child Labor Law. 


Alabama 

An article on “Defense Developments in Alabama,” in 
the September issue of Alabama Social Welfare, warns of 
an increase in child labor due to the absorption of older 
workers in defense industries. “Child labor has proved a 
decided problem in counties where most of the adults have 
good jobs and employers are finding it difficult to hire 
delivery boys, car hops, etc. Children are also pursuing 
street trades. The Department of Public Welfare is co- 
operating with the Department of Labor in enforcement of 
the Child Labor Law.” 


COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


R. DINWIDDIE submitted testimony before the 

Subcommittee of the House Committee on Labor on 

June 25 at a hearing on two bills to create a commission to 

plan for post-emergency economic and employment prob- 

lems. He cited the results of failure to anticipate such 

problems before and after the last world war and the 
serious effects of this failure on children. 

* * * 


Mr. Dinwiddie will appear at a hearing before the House 
Committee on Labor in October on H.R. 5510, introduced 
by Representative Tolan of California to provide for the 
licensing and regulation of employment agencies engaged 


in interstate commerce. 
& * * 


Mr. Gibbons and Mr. Sidel are planning to visit several 
States whose legislatures meet in 1942 with a view to 
sounding out the possibility for improving child labor laws 
in those States. While in the field they will also make a 
brief survey of child labor and school attendance conditions 


among migratory families in the cotton area. 
* * * 


“Child Labor To-Day Bears Watching”’ is the title of an 
illustrated article by Mrs. Zimand in the October issue of 
Public Health Nursing. 

* * * 

Miss Clugston of the Department of Research and Pub- 
licity has prepared a Summary of Legislation relating to 
child labor introduced in the states during 1941 with action 
taken upon each bill. This is available upon request. 


bl * * 


The Committee’s Annual Luncheon was held in Atlantic 
City on June 6. Several farm families from New Jersey who 
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have been aided by the Farm Security Administration con- 
ducted a round-table discussion with F.S.A. supervisors, 
and motion pictures were shown. It proved a most effective 
method of presenting the work of the F.S.A. 

* * * 

The Committee’s new exhibit “Thousands of Children 
Follow the Crops’’ was used for the first time at the 
National Conference of Social Work in Atlantic City and 
drew a throng of interested spectators and inquirers. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
CLAMPS DOWN 


MONG reports of violations of the child labor pro- 
visions of the Federal Wage-Hour Act which have 
come to light during the summer are the following: 

Two Atlantic City women, the owner and “‘supervisor”’ 
of the Elanen Yarn Co., were brought to trial for violating 
the Wage-Hour Act with respect to industrial homework. 
One of the charges concerned the employment of a 10-year- 
old girl. It was also charged that the firm made no attempt 
to find out how many hours those to whom homework had 
been given spent on the work, that it had never had a time 
test to see how long it took to complete a sweater, and that 
records were falsified. 

* * * 

Inspection of Florida and Georgia tobacco warehouses 
disclosed 6 violations of the child labor provisions of the 
Wage-Hour Act. Most of these violations involved children 


used as water boys in warehouses. 
* * * 


A number of New York City manufacturers and con- 
tractors engaged in the manufacture of shoulder straps for 
corsets, underwear, etc., were enjoined from violating the 
child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 


number of children involved was 52. 
* * * 


The owner of the Harvard Toy Works in Manchester, 
New Hampshire, was permanently enjoined from violating 
the child labor provisions of the Wage-Hour Act. It was 
charged that he had employed 10 minors under 16 years in 
the manufacture of forms and covers for rag dolls. Mate- 
rials are distributed to workers who do the work at home. 





A lace manufacturer of New York City was restrained 
from violation of the child labor provisions of the Act and 
was also ordered to make restitution of $3,000 in back 
wages to 70 homework employees. 


WORTH READING 


SHARECROPPERS ALL. By Arthur F. Raper and Iva DeA. Reid. 
The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
1941. $3.00. 


“In every phase of community life the landless farmers of 
the South are plagued by dependency. They have no tradi- 
tion of participation. The plantation community is essen- 
tially feudalistic. Any landless man who challenges the 
controls is dealt with firmly. He may find himself without 
civil rights. He may even be waylaid by hooded or un- 
hooded leaders.’’ Here in brief we have the heart of a book 
written concretely and out of intense conviction. 


CourRT DECISIONS ON WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION Law: 
1935-1940. New York State Department of Labor, New 
York City. 1941. $1.00. 


This is the eighteenth of a series of bulletins making avail- 
able in classified form all decisions rendered under the 
New York compensation law since its inception in 1914. 
Of special interest to those concerned with the employment 
of young workers are decisions relating to definition of 
employee, minors’ expectation of wage increases, and 
double compensation cases involving violation of the child 
labor law or Industrial Code rulings. 


EVERYONE'S CHILDREN, Nopopy’s CHILD. By Justine Wise 
Polier. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York City. 1941. 
$2.75. 


‘Almost half of the children brought before our courts as 
‘neglected’ are seven years of age or younger, while more 
than one-half of those brought in as delinquent are fourteen 
or older.” Judge Polier presents a brief history of our 
“charitable” inheritance, a detailed study of our courts, an 
analysis of the “welfare roulette wheel’’ and a plea for pre- 
ventive measures which will keep neglected children from 
becoming delinquents. As was to be expected, the body of 
her book is rich in detail and in concrete cases. 























This three-dimensional map of the 
United States shows in four colors, 
electrically lighted from the back, the 
main routes followed by migratory 
agricultural families. 


The map (5‘ x 8’) rests on a stand 
30 inches from the floor. Weight, in- 
cluding stand and packing box, is 
approximately 350 pounds. 


Write for information as to the cost 
of renting this exhibit and other dis- 
play ‘material on migratory agricul- 
tural workers. . 








